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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


From this time forward, whenever Newport colors are adver- 
tised, there will appear the slogan, “Coal to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it bears a message 
of the utmost importance to every dyestuff consumer the world 
over. In three words it epitomizes the following pregnant facts: 
1. The Newport organization owns its own coal mines. 
2. It mines its own coal. 
3. It makes its own coke from its own coal in its own 
by-product ovens. 
4. It distills its own crudes from its own coal tar. 
5. It develops its own intermediates from its own crudes. 
6. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors from its 
own intermediates. 


In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufacturer of dyestuffs in 
America which owns and controls every step in production from 
the time the coal leaves the mine till the finished product is 
shipped. 

This happy condition means to us a uniform and assured supply 
of raw materials, and a single great organization to handle every 
manufacturing process. To consumers it means that we have no 
one with whom to divide responsibility—that we must stand 
squarely behind every Newport product. Is it any wonder that 
Newport Dyestuffs are Standard? 






When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT,_ ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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SENATOR NUGENT WINDS IT UP 


Refutation of Thomas Arguments Found 
In Concluding Speech of Dye Debate— 
Was Originally Prejudiced Against Measure 


| F )LLOWING the temporary shelv- 
ing of the dye bill as a result of 
the filibuster 
opponents in the Senate, 
ently saw no other way of gaining their 
ends, the REPporTER two weeks ago pre- 


inaugurated by its 
who appar- 


sented a resume of Senator Freling- 
f huysen’s competent, graphic picture of 
the needs of the dye industry and of 
the country, which opened the disas- 
trous debate. Last week, significant 
portions were culled from the eight- 
hour attack on the bill by Senator 
Thomas, leader of the opposing forces. 
In this issue our readers are offered 
an opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of Senator John F. Nugent, of 
Idaho, whose testimony in favor of the 
bill was given on Saturday, May 8, the 
concluding day of the ‘battle which 
ended in the laying aside of the pro- 
posed measure. His speech, the last 
One of the discussion, followed Senator 
Thomas’ successful effort to talk the 
bill into a state of coma and, both in 
point of terseness and_ sentiment, 
oved somewhat refreshing after the 
gthy flow of commingled pity for 


Germany and attacks upon the patriot- 
ism of American dye manufacturers 
which had endured throughout the pre- 
ceding week. 

Senator Nugent enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first to get, as one 
might say, a word in edgewise after 
Senator Thomas’ verbal Marathon. 
He and the New Jersey Senator were 
the only two who found a chance to 
present their arguments for the bill in 
anything like complete form, and both 
rose to the occasion in an entirely ade- 
quate manner. As a member of the 
Finance Committee charged with in- 
vestigating the bill when it was first 
brought to the Senate last fall, Senator 
Nugent had ample opportunity to hear 
both sides of the question, and his han- 
dling of the subject was both compe- 
tent and convincing. 

Careful note should be taken of the 
fact that he stated clearly that he was 
prejudiced against the wisdom of the 
bill when it first came before the Fi- 
nance Committee but tried to listen to 
the arguments, pro and con, with an 
open mind, with the result that his vote 
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was cast for a favorable recommenda- 
tion at the end of the hearings. He 
declared that he held no brief for the 
dye industry, but that he viewed the 
question from the standpoint of an 
American citizen. 


The speaker was less concerned with 
conflicting reports about Germany’s re- 
serve stocks of dyestuffs than he was 
with that nation’s ability to resume the 
manufacture of dyes on the old scale 
and with the same ulterior motives. 
And in a most telling fashion he bluntly 
stated his conviction that a number of 
textile manufacturers in this country 
are conspiring with German dye manu- 
facturers, as they did in 1882 and 1883, 
and in the years that have since inter- 
vened, to crush the American dye in- 
dustry—in the present instance by 
working to bring about the defeat of 
the dye bill. The testimony relating to 
their previous activities along those 
lines, he declared, has not been dis- 
puted. 


What follows does not purport to be 
in any way a summarization of the Nu- 
gent speech. For the convenience of 
those interested who lack the time to 
go farther into the matter the REpoRTER 
has selected just 220 lines from various 
parts of this able document refuting 
many of Senator Thomas’ leading ar- 
guments. All who decidedly favor or 
oppose the passage of the dye bill will 
want to read these extracts. For oth- 
ers who have no opinions either way it 
is a duty. The selected portions fol- 
low: 

“Mr. -President, in my opinion the 
pending measure, which is commonly 
known as the dyestuffs bill, is one of 
the most important that has been con- 
sidered by the Senate since I became 
one of its members. I believe that the 
health of our people, the prosperity of 
our country, the very safety of the Re- 
public are inseparably connected with 
it. 

“IT am candid enough to say that I 
entered upon those hearings prejudiced 
against the Longworth bill. As a Demo- 
crat, I was opposed to its high-protec- 
tive tariff provisions and did not view 


May 24, 1999) Ma! 
its licensing features with very much Ta 
favor. = 

“It is true that I was entirely unfa- | ?” 
miliar ‘with the facts connected with | ™#! 
the dyestuffs industry, and it was for; W™ 
that reason that I endeavored to retain} ™°* 
an open mind in the matter. As the} ©" 
witnesses were examined and the facts} ‘0! 
were disclosed my prejudice was dissi- tha 
pated, and I concurred with the other} °° ' 
members of the subcommittee in the 1M 
unanimous report to the full Finance} P& 
Committee recommending the passage} ** 
of this bill, and the Finance Commit-} °° | 
tee, with the exception of one member,} P°® 
ordered the favorable report of the ih 
measure now pending. ‘ - 

“The undisputed testimony of wit: | ca 


nesses who were heard by the subcom- . 

mittee demonstrates beyond peradven- oi 
. Ss 

ture of a doubt that the industry was 07 


killed in the United States because of} dt 
a coalition entered into between certain or 
of the textile manufacturers and the % 
German dye manufacturers, acting 
: : a and 
through their agents in the United stuf 
States, who were the dye importers. i 
Those gentlemen did all they could to} .. 
prevent the imposition of a sufficient a. 
tariff on dyes to protect the American dein) 
industry, and about 1883 five Amer- a 
ican establishments were obliged to sus} \4., 


pend operations. ane 


“I gather that one of the principal quot 
premises on which the arguments in Op} ther, 
position to the bill are based—and If jn y 
gather this impression not only from thay 
speeches that have been delivered in they | 
Senate but from resolutions adopted by “ 
different commercial bodies and from : 


2, 
newspaper statements—that there is 2 _ 
fear in the minds of a great many well and 
meaning men that if the pending bill] sian 
becomes a law it will mean that the an 
people of the United States will be ur} s 
conscionably robbed because of the tre be 
mendous increase that there will be® 
the price of dyestuffs. a ; pe 

“In order to illustrate the matter 
and f 


the cost of these dyestuffs, I will sa “y 
that one gentleman, who has been fot 


whicl 
many years the owner of a dyeing plat, neces 
testified before the subcommittee. _ perity 
the particular day on which he testified Tins 


I was wearing the coat and vest which 
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I am now wearing. All of you, I pre- 


ne { sume, understand that it requires about 
fa. | 3% or 334 yards of woolen cloth to 

nia | make a suit of clothes fora man. This 
with | witness testified that the cost of the dye 
for necessary to dye the 334 yards of wool- 

tain en cloth that went into this suit of 
* clothes is 32 cents. He also testified 
‘acts ) that the cost of the black dye necessary 
| dye a dozen pairs of cotton hose is 
ther 1% cents. So it will be very readily 
the perceived that the cost of the dyestuff 

—i # ridiculously low; and I contend that, 
sage! so far as the masses of the American 
aa people are concerned, it will not make 
7 ne a particle of difference to them if this 
the} pill becomes a law, as the cost of the 

.. | textiles which they consume would not 

Wit | be increased because of the price paid 
com! for the dye entering into them. That 
lven- cuts absolutely no figure at all. 

a “You will realize the significant fact 
s¢ OF} that the dyestuffs sold in 1918 were 
rtain} sold at a price about 20 cents a pound 
1 the lower, on the average, than in 1917; 
ting } and I have been advised that the dye- 
nited stuffs sold in this country during 1919 
rters.f were sold at an average price of about 
ld t0F $5 cents a pound, which is a still fur- 
cient} ther decrease. John P. Wood, of Phila- 
Tian delphia, one of the witnesses appearing 
\met-F before the subcommittee, and from 
© Su} whose testimony the distinguished Sen- 

; ator from Colorado [Mr. Thomas] 
ncipal f quoted quite extensively, testified that 
in OP} there were certain dyes that are selling 
and I} in the United States for a less price 
= than they were sold before the war. 
in 
— “Mr. President, there is now about 
. $200,000,000 invested in the dyestuff 
an manufacturing business in America; 
ig bill and I desire particularly to impress this 
ae fact upon the minds of Senators: The 
bd an} COMSumption of dyestuffs in this coun- 
he tre tty is approximately 30,000 tons per 
be inp *num, and the importation of that 








quantity of dyestuffs from any nation 
or all other nations will, to all intents 
and purposes, destroy the industry here. 

“I contend, with all the vigor of 
which I am capable, that it is vitally 
necessary to the well-being and pros- 
perity of our country that there be an 
uninterrupted and adequate supply of 
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dyestuffs for use in the manufacture of 
textiles, etc., and that if that supply is 
at any time or for any reason cut off, 
not only will the textile manufacturer 
face ruin but the cotton grower and the 
wool grower will likewise be disas- 
trously affected, except in the event the 
people consent to wear white clothing 
only. 


“Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
tion in respect to the matter of which 
I am about to speak. The record clear- 
ly discloses that, so far as the dyestuff 
manufacturing establishments of Ger- 
many are concerned, they are abso- 
lutely intact; they were not injured in 
any way, shape or form during the 
war; and they are even now in a con- 
dition to commence production in 
quantity lots. Bear in mind, further- 
more, and at all times, that Germany 
furnished 90 per cent, approximately, 
of all the dyestuffs consumed in the 
world at the outbreak of the war. . ; 

“According to the hearings, a chem- 
ist in Germany is considered a very 


Pe 
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highly important personage; according 
to the testimony of witnesses as dis- 
closed by the record, there were about 
30,000 chemists in Germany at the out- 
break of the war; and the services of 
those men were considered so vitally 
necessary and of such an essential char- 
acter by the German Government that 
they were withheld from all service in 
the trenches, and, as a matter of fact, 
remained in the rear, and during the 
war were engaged in experimental and 
research work to advance the interests 
of the empire. 

“Let me say, by way of digression, 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Thomas] during his discussion of this 
bill evidently took the same position I 
took when I entered upon the hearings 
in this matter. The Senator from Colo- 
rado, if I remember correctly, made a 
statement to the effect that it was not 
necessary to build up the dyestuffs in- 
dustry for the purpose of training 
chemists; that the work could be done 
by the Government at a far lesser ex- 
pense. 


“T entertained the same view, and I 
sought to weaken the statements made 
by the witnesses before the subcom- 
mittee and endeavored to demonstrate 
what I at that time believed to be a 
fact, that a separate department, if nec- 
essary, could be established at the Mili- 
tary Academy and the Naval Academy 
for the purpose of educating chemists. 
The witnesses, of course, agreed that it 
was possible to do that. Dr. Bogert, a 
chemist of international reputation, 
stated, however, that it required six 
years to graduate a chemist after a boy 
left the high school, and all of said 
witnesses testified, in substance and ef- 
fect, that it was not the education of 
the chemist that counted for so much 
as it was the continued research and ex- 
perimental work after graduation. As 
a matter of course, when the facts were 
presented it at once became plain to me 
that the mere education of a chemist 
could not accomplish the result de- 
sired; that in order that he keep up 
with the times, keep abreast of condi- 
tions, it was imperatively necessary that 
he be engaged in some industry which 
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would enable him to prosecute research 
Ww ork. 


“The record discloses, Mr. President, } 


as I have heretofore stated, that the 


German dye-making establishments are | 


in perfect order; that they are in a po 
sition almost immediately to proceed 
with quantity production. At the time 
the hearings were held the statement 
was made—and was not contradicted— 
that even then Germany was shipping 
dyes to Brazil and to Spain, and I was 
advised recently—whether correctly or 
incorrectly, I do no know, and I have 
failed to secure official verification of 
the rumor—that an vestigation of the 
licenses issued by the Rhineland Com- 
mission showed that during the past 
several months Germany has exported 
about 10,000 tons of dyestuffs. 


“Incidentally, let me say that I was 
advised a day or two ago—whether cor- 
rect tly or incorrectly 1 have no means 

knowing—that a statement was re 
pn ig miblished in a Berlin paper to 
the a that at that time there were 
twenty-four thousand and some hun 


dred workmen employed in the Bad- 
sche plant and 850 chemists. 

“Mr. President, it is contended that 
there is absolutely no necessity for the 
enactment of this legislation, because of 
the alleged fact Germany is in no po 
sition to supply dyes in any very cor 
siderable quantities to this or any other 
country. It is asserted very vigorously, 
and I agree with the contention, that 
there are not, as a matter of fact, any 
large quantities of dyestuffs stored in 
Germany. Such dyes as will be ex 
ported will be manufactured after this 
time, in all human probability, as I am 
quite inclined to believe that the quat- 
tity manufactured heretofore has been, 
comparatively speaking, small. 

“Those of us who favor this legisla 
tion are not doing so in the belief that 
our dyestuffs industry will be d 
stroyed this month unless this bill i 
enacted; we are not doing so in the 
belief that it will be destroyed next 
month, or in six months. But if th 
other Senators who are supporting the 
bill view the matter from the stant 
point from which I do, they are sup 
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porting it because they believe it is a 
matter of prime necessity that this in- 
dustry shall be firmly established in the 
United States, and that the only way in 
which that can be done is to prevent, 
for a specified time, the importation of 
dyestuffs into the United States in the 
event similar articles or satisfactory 
substitutes therefor are being manufac- 
tured here. . . . 

“That Germany will be in a position 
in the comparatively near future to pro- 
duce a sufficient quantity of dyestuffs 
to enable her to again take her place as 
the monopolizer of the world in that 
very necessary article is, in my judg- 
ment, beyond question; she is in that 
position. bs 

[In response to an inquiry by Sena- 


tor Norris as to whether, if the bill . 


were passed, it would not be necessary 
to likewise protect American textile 
manufacturers from the dumping of 
English or other goods dyed with Ger- 
man Reparations colors. |— 

Senator Nugent: “I do not think so. 
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In the first place, under the law of 1916, 
if I remember correctly, a duty is im- 
posed on certain textiles. Cotton and 
wool are on the free list, but there is a 
duty on very many of the manufactures 
of cotton and of wool. 

“In the next place, the pending bill 
only prohibits importation into this 
country of dyestuffs when the same ar- 
ticle or a satisfactory substitute there- 
for is manufactured in America, so 
that if the article, the particular dye or 
dyes desired by the consumer, or a sat- 
isfactory substitute therefor, is not 
manufactured in this country he is at 
liberty to import such quantity as will 
satisfy his needs for a period of six 
months. In addition to that, even 
though the dyes that he desires or sat- 
isfactory substitutes for them are man- 
ufactured here, if they are unobtain- 
able by him on reasonable terms as to 
price, quality and delivery he is en- 
titled to import.” 

Senator Norris: “That last provision 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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A BRAND NEW REASON FOR 
PASSING THAT BILL 


Interesting indeed is Senator Moses’ 
latest addition to the flock of schemes 
for getting along without the dye bill, 
but still more interesting as a subject 
for contemplation this week is recent 
correspondence from Spain published 
by Drug & Chemical Markets. There 
will be all summer to play around in 
these columns with the Moses and 
other plans, whereas the information 
that Germany is about to undertake the 
operation of certain Spanish dye plants 
should receive the very widest possible 
publicity at once. 

According to the report referred to, 
then, German manufacturers of dyes 
are negotiating for Spanish dye plants 
in Catalonia. It is their intention, the 
belief is, to equip these plants with Ger- 
man machinery for color making, and 
to secure the inside track to the Span- 
ish dye markets, incidentally exporting 
to Italy, Portugal and South America. 
The dispatch adds that the Spanish tar- 
iff on dyes is very high and neither 
England nor the United States could 
compete with German plants located in 
Spain. 

The report calls attention to another 
advantage to the Germans through this 
arrangement as follows: “According 
to the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
is compelled to deliver to the Allies one- 
half of its dye and chemical output. 
The one-half remaining is barely suffi- 
cient to supply the domestic demands 
of Germany and will leave hardly any 
surplus for export. The Allies would 
get nothing of the production of the 
Germans in Spain, and foreign custom- 


ers of the German manufacturers will 
be supplied from their newly acquired 
plants in Spain, thus circumventing the 
Peace Treaty.” 


This information is by far and away | 


the most important and significant with 
respect to the dye industry and pend- 
ing dye legislation that has found its 
way to these shores in some weeks, not 
excepting the termination of the Rot- 
terdam strike, and it is the earnest hope 
of this publication that it will be ree- 
ognized as such and, if verified, be made 
use of to the fullest extent by those 
engaged in defending the industry from 
foreign aggression. 


In declaring that it provides ammu- 
nition it is most decidedly not our in- 
tention to imply that it is fitting mate 
rial for those who argue with phrases 
instead of facts and attempt to score 
points against their opponents by means 
of technicalities of the English lan- 
guage. It does not belong in that cate- 
gory at all, and to employ it thus were 
to rob it of its real value in quite the 
same manner as many of the excellent 
arguments in support of the dye bill 
have so frequently been presented with 
such poor judgment that they have be- 
come hackneyed and all but meaning- 
less. 

The news of the Germans’ Hispanic 
activities goes to show, for one thing, 
that it is impossible to be too careful. 
And it again proves that German cut- 
ning, which so many opponents of the 
dye measure would minimize down to 
the ultimate minim, is quite up to paf 
and functioning normally. 

It would be difficult to call together 
three more astute individuals in their 
own particular line than Woodrow Wik 
son, Lloyd-George and Clemenceat. 
For one thing, their combined sources 
of inside information on world condi 
tions are, by virtue of their respective 
positions, probably more extensive and 
accurate than those of any other group 
which could be assembled. And at the 
Versailles confabulation, be it rememr 
bered, the dye industry received any 
thing but a cursory consideration. 
realized the importance of it. 
Presumably, then, the framers of the 
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effectually closed every possible loop- 
hole against Germany’s future interfer- 
ence with the development of coal-tar 
chemical industries in their several 
countries. But they have all too evi- 
dently overlooked a bet, and now the 
only possible way to “play it safe” is 
the adoption of protective legislation of 
the kind specified in the present un- 
amended dye bill. 

It is not so much a question of 
thwarting Germany as it is of protect- 
ing ourselves. Measures aimed solely 
at the Fallen Empire will not do. On 
this particular question, as well as sev- 
eral others where the need is better rec- 
ognized by our Solons, it is distinctly 
up to the United States to look out for 
itself first. Then, if we care to, we 
shall be in a far better position to be 
charitable to unfortunate debtor coun- 
tries. 

It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive—and a heap more satisfying. 


SEN. NUGENT WINDS IT UP 
(Continued from page 9.) 

would probably fix it all right, but who 
would determine what would be rea- 
sonable terms and a reasonable price ?” 

Senator Nugent: “The Tariff Com- 
mission will administer the law. I know 
that some Senators take the position 
that that is an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment. I am aware of the fact that 
some dye consumers contend that it is 
entirely unsatisfactory ; that no man or 
body of men should be permitted to de- 

+ 
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Peace Treaty believed that they had 


termine whether an article which they 
desire is manufactured in this country 
or whether a satisfactory substitute for 
that article is manufactured in this 
country. But I submit that we must 
trust someone. Every law must be ad- 
ministered by some man or some body 
of men. It may be the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or the Tariff Commission, or 
the Federal Trade Commission. Fur- 
thermore, I desire to say that no mo- 
nopoly, in my opinion, can be created in 
this country in the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill unless the members of the Tar- 
iff Commission, who are to administer 
the law, permit it to be organized or 
created, and I am firmly convinced that 
the members of the commission will not 
do that. 


“We must judge the future by the 
past, and the undisputed testimony in 
this matter shows beyond question that 
certain of the textile manufacturers of 
the United States did, as a matter of 
fact, enter into a conspiracy with Ger- 
man dye manufacturers in 1882 to de- 
stroy the dyestuffs industry in this 
country. They succeeded in their ef- 
forts in that direction, and they have 
seen to it that it has since remained 
dead. 

“To-day there are certain of these 
dye consumers who are pursuing pre- 
cisely the same policy that was pursued 
in 1882 and 1883, and in the years that 
have since intervened. They are doing 
all that lies in their power, through the 
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adoption of resolutions and otherwise, 
to induce members of Congress to vote 
against this bill. In other words, I am 
entirely convinced that certain of those 
gentlemen believe that it is vital to their 
interests to kill this industry in order 
that they may be enabled, without re- 
straint of law, to purchase their dyes at 
a lesser price than they are obliged to 
pay to American manufacturers.” 


FOUNDATIONS FOR OUR IN- 
FANT INDUSTRY 


3y Dr. Tuomas H. Norton 


The results of the world-wide war 
for Liberty will be chronicled in his- 
tory chiefly in connection with the 
emancipation of numerous nationali- 
ties from political serfdom, and pos- 
sibly of humanity, as a whole, from 
the shackles of militarism. 

In the economic annals of this 
country, however, great emphasis 
will also be laid upon the liberation 
of American industry and of our con- 
suming public in general from de- 
pendence upon foreign sources— 
chiefly German—for a large variety 
of manufactured wares practically 
indispensable in a highly organized 
civilization. 


\ 


Our TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN 1915 


Early in 1915 we were cut off from 
commercial relations with Germany. 
In quick succession the demands 
came from one industrial branch after 
another for various products, the lack 
of which threatened to entirely dis- 
locate normal :activities. 

American inventive genius was 
promptly spurred to the utmost, first, 
to devise emergency substitutes, next 
to create domestic sources of the 
most diversified articles’ For the 
past four years there has been a mar- 
velous effort on the part of our men 
of administrative ability, and of our 
men of scientific training, combined 
in a determination to win a decisive 
victory in the domain of technology, 
fully as stern and unyielding as that 
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which actuated our warriors on the 
battlefield. 


And they have won it! A com- 
plete command of the home market, 
favoring legislation, the patriotic 
support of consumers—these three 
factors contributed to bring about 
the desired result. In practically alt 
fields American manufacturers are 
producing wares equal in quality to 
those formerly imported from Eu- 
rope, and destined at an early date, 
likewise, to equal them in quantity 
and variety. 


CAMPAIGN FOR A NATIONAL COAL-TAR 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


No effort in this widely diversified 
province has excited so much public 
interest as the bold campaign to cre- 
ate a self-contained, national coal-tar 
chemical industry. Technically and 
commercially it means the establish- 
ment on our soil of the most com- 
plicated and highly organized indus- 
try thus far known, based upon the 
use exclusively of American raw ma- 
terials. It means, further, the eman- 
cipation from dependence upon Ger- 
man products of domestic branches 
of manufacture employing many mil- 
lion operatives. The category in- 
cludes the producers of textiles, pa- 
per, leather, furs, feathers, ink, paints, 
varnishes, pharmaceuticals, foods, 
perfumes, photographic materials and 
numerous allied branches, as well as 
the many trades furnishing them 
with raw material or utilizing their 
wares. As a matter of fact, every 
American household and nearly every 
form of industrial activity make daily 
use of the colors, flavors, perfumes 
and synthetic remedies derived from 
coal tar. A constant, uninterrupted 
supply of these varied articles is es- 
sential to the comfort, health and 
happiness of every American. The 
campaign undertaken is, therefore, ot 
prime interest to each one of our fel- 
low citizens. In this campaign the 
dominant factor is the creation of @ 
comprehensive, self-contained, sy! 
thetic color industry. 
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CREATION OF A SYNTHETIC COLOR 
INDUSTRY 


Prior to the war there were in this 
country a half-dozen firms engaged 
in the production of artificial colors. 
The primary materials, so-called 
“coal-tar intermediates,” were nearly 
all of German origin. Operatives and 
salaried staff numbered less than six 
hundred. An output of about 3,000 


tons formed one-tenth of the total 
American consumption of coal-tar 
colors. 

Since 1914 the plants of the few 


firms in question have been greatly 
enlarged and several. score new com- 
panies have undertaken the produc- 
tion of coal-tar intermediates and ar- 
tificial dves. Most of the latter have 
attempted the manufacture of a lim- 
ited number of colors, aiming rather 
at quantity than at variety. In one 
way or another most of the urgent 
needs for colors in our diversified in- 
dustries have been met. To-day there 
is no material shortage of dyes, in a 
collective sense, in the United States, 
but on the contrary a notable export 
trade has come into existence, the value 
of which, at the current elevated prices, 
exceeds the sum expended annually 
abroad by us for these wares prior to 
1915. This statement is to be taken in 
a quantitative sense. We are still far 
from producing all of the many hun- 
dred colors regularly imported from 
Germany five years ago, often in small 
amounts, but of very pronounced value 
in specific cases. Such colors are con- 
stantly being added to the lists of our 
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American houses. Five years hence, 
probably only a very few dyes, for 
which there is a normal, even if re- 
stricted, demand in our country, will 
be imported from foreign sources. 

As stated above, most of the factors 
in our new dyestuff industry have con- 
centrated their efforts along the lines 
of least resistance. They have rapidly 
created the requisite plant and organiza- 
tion for the production on a large scale 
of small groups of staple dyes, involving 
a minimum of operations, and the use 
of the more common intermediates, and 
meeting the more general and pressing 
demands of the textile and allied trades. 

In but a very few instances, notably 
in the case of the Du Pont Company, 
has the effort been made to lay the 
broad foundations for a type of com- 
prehensive color works, comparable to 
those located on and near the Rhine, 
an American replica of the “Badische” 
or “Bayer.” 

These giant German establishments, 
gradually evolved during the past sixty 
years, possess highly specialized staffs 
in the engineering, chemical and sales 
departments. They manufacture on a 
vast scale the acids and inorganic or 
organic chemicals required in their op- 
erations, as well as the coal-tar interme- 
diates. They are ready to add the pro- 
duction of therapeutic or similar com- 
pounds, closely allied to synthetic colors. 
A notable source of their commercial 
power is based upon a huge capital, not 
simply of money and credit, but more 
particularly of experience in each phase 
of activity connected with the prepara- 
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tion and application of every form of 
dye, and its sale in the markets of the 
entire world. Each, likewise, aims to 
meet adequately al] the demands of any 
branch of the textile, paper, leather, 
straw, wood, ink, pigment and similar 
industries, as far as shade and fastness 
of colors are concerned, so that its cus- 
tomers do not need to seek supplies 
elsewhere. 

Any attempt here in America to cre- 
ate a rival organization paralleling the 
powerful companies along the German 
western frontier may well be termed 
bold, and possibly is deemed foolhardy 
at Frankfurt or Ludwigshafen. 

That it is not impossible we see by 
the evolution of the Swiss color indus- 
try. Ina country destitute of fuel and 
all requisites for chemical manufacture, 
except ice and salt, the four color works 
at Basle have developed steadily and 
harmoniously. In 1914 Switzerland’s 
output of artificial dyes, per capita for 
the Swiss population, was double the 
per capita production of the German 
Empire. 


PROBLEMS OF AN AMERICAN COLOR 
CoMPANY 


In the United States we have all the 
raw materials and the largest market 
in the world, supplemented by Ameri- 
can enterprise, technical ingenuity and 
the habit of doing things on a big scale. 
And yet it is a vast undertaking to cre- 
ate an individual organism capable of 
manifesting within a few years the same 
complex, many-sided efficiency as the 
rivals across the ocean. 

In any one of the world’s great color- 
works, each feature is exhaustively 
studied in its possible relations to all 
other processes for future development. 
Purity and a good yield are constantly 
kept in view, but in addition there is a 
high degree of co-ordination with a 
variety of other factors of production. 
Every pound of by-product must be 
utilized ; the normal market for certain 
staple specialties must not be seriously 
affected; the results of experience and 
observation in some one subdivision 


must be considered in their bearings on 
many closely or remotely related opera- 
tions; especially must every advance 
made in the field of pure chemistry or 
in the manufacture of intermediates and 
of dyestuffs be submitted promptly to 
a searching examination as possibly af- 
fecting some one or more subordinate 
features in a vast organism. 

It is by unceasing and watchful at- 
tention to all this mass of minor detail 
that the great German works have won 
their dominating position in the domain 
of tinctorial chemistry and maintained 
it until recently. It is only by duplicat- 
ing this never-resting, many-sided men- 
tal activity that rivals on this side of 
the Atlantic can hope to attain an equal- 
ly successful and possibly a more per- 
manent position in what promises to be 
one of the most bitterly contested strug- 
gles ever waged for technical and com- 
mercial supremacy. 

It is most fascinating to anyone who 
has had the entree of a leading German 
color factory to note the space and care 
devoted to the preservation in an easily 
accessible and carefully classified form 
of the complete record of human activ- 
ity in the field of artificial dyestuffs. 
The great staff of chemists carry in 
their notebooks and in their memories 
numberless details of operations, the re- 


sults of experiment or gleaned from the 


study of the literature on the subject. 
But, in addition, there is the permanent 


memory, the systematically arranged § 


and carefully co-ordinated collation of 
the complete data on every branch of 
dyestuff manufacture. Impressive are 
the voluminous files of the patents of 
all lands relating to the production and 
use of dyestuffs, outlining the historical 


development of this field of technology § 
and sharply defining the legal rights, for j 


the time being, of rival companies. 


These archives of the German color § 


works, these artificial memories, have 
slowly grown. The problem of their 
duplication by American rivals is fat 
from easy. 

How the Du Pont Company has 
solved—swiftly and successfully solved 
—this problem of erecting an American 
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counterpart of the elaborate artificial 
memories of the giant works on the 
Rhine will be described in a succeeding 
article. 


Dye-a-Grams 

Of course, Senator Thomas is sure 
of his job; therefore he can afford to 
propose such a ridiculous amendment. 

—O-—- 

Senator Pen-rose up from a sick- 
bed and insisted on supporting the dye 
bill. Atta Boies! 


—-O— 

Eventually there will be a lot of peo- 
ple who will not have the opportunity 
to “say it- with flowers.” 

—-O— 

A few more Du Ponts and less 
Thomases and Moseses is what the 
country needs. 

oO 

When a man can get what he most 
desires, why, naturally, he wants to see 
someone else get 100 per cent of the 
other fellow’s ante! 

ST 

Thanks, Ed., for the idea they raise 
wool in Colorado, and Senator Thomas 
is trying to pull some of it over the 
eyes of the few intelligent Senators we 
have. 

—o— 


It ought to be easy to be unhappy in 

a hearse. But companionable? Never! 
0 

Excerpt: “There are plenty of other 

bills going through the Senate.” We'd 
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like to know if the editor is seeing 
things or just kidding us along! 
——— 

What Congress needs is to be diazo- 
tized and developed— into its plain 
duty! 

—O— 

Advertisement : “National Colors Are 
National Assets.” Strange! We had 
a sneaking idea that National’s colors 
were National’s assets! 

G. E. T. 


GERMANY TO RESUME TEX- 
TILE EXPORTS 





Fatherland Planning Shipping Fin- 
ished Products As Quick Way to 
Obtain Foreign Credits 


The conditions and prospects of Ger- 
many’s textile trade are such as to indi- 
cate that preparations are under way 
toward a resumption of exports on a 
large scale, says the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London. 

While the German Minister considers. 
that years must elapse before Germany’s 
textile industry will attain its. pre-war 
status, he states that the export of fin- 
ished goods will be encouraged because 
only by obtaining foreign currency in 
exchange for exports can imported ma- 
terials be paid for. Germany’s textile 
industry is said to be working to be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of its pre-war 
level. About 30 per cent of the cotton 
trade is occupied, but the wool indus- 
try, though well supplied with raw ma- 
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terials, is reported to be producing 7 to 
8 per cent of the peace demand. 

The American Chamber understands 
that the strongest feature in textiles is 
presented by Germany’s linen trade. 
During the war valuable support was 
extended by the Government to the pro- 
duction of native flax, so that the area 
under cultivation to-day is estimated at 
approximately 172,900 acres. For the 
immediate present the linen industry is 
only occupied to the extent of 25 per 
cent, and prices of finished goods are 
verv low as compared with other coun- 
tries. It is claimed, however, that Ger- 
many is in a position to produce high 
quality and luxury quality linen goods, 
specially suitable for export, while large 
sums of State money continue to be ex- 
pended in encouraging flax production. 


CHEMICAL NEEDS OF PO- 
LAND’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


It will be of interest to American 
manufacturers of chemical products to 
know that annually, on a normal basis, 
the textile industries of Poland require, 
in addition to the principal dyes, the 
following : 


Tons. 
Se SEN SS, o's awe ae vc ae 100 
Gum de cordofane............. 50 
Bleaching powder ............. 1,000 
Sulphate of soda (calcined)..... 7,500 
eee a Se coe man's Se 6,000 
Carbonate of soda (calcined)... 3,500 
DS reer peer eer 200 


Bichromate of potash or of soda. 600 
Ferrocyanide of potash or of soda 100 


Chlorate of potash or of soda.... 60 
Chromium acetate (dry)........ 20 
ee | Pee ee ee 50 
ML “es Seb ave wd nbebin aie 50 
Double salt of antimony........ 50 
ROE EE ey Oe 250 
Alum or sulphate of aluminum... 200 
Hydrosulphite (for printing).... 10 
Bisulphite of soda (dry)........ 200 
Sisulphite of potash............ 500 
SUES SUMIMRSE ow. cece cces 60 
EE BOUND Sos ke bese e ewe’ 6,000 
Hydrochloric acid ............. 2,000 
SE NS a act hha iee She we 8 a 50 
NN Mn gi ike as Bia 1,000 
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Yellow glycerin ............... 40 
Wie BICETIG 2. fos cae cess 100 
NE a 65k ik Si edie whe he dces 20 
EEE Gat covigw aursss eea 4 500 
CE WE Nik wesnnee eee ess 550 
PEM Rash iGadbakchea kets 450 
Oleine (for soaps and softenings) 3,300 
EE oo wath ks Ghee poaaae ots 
Cachou de gambir ou pegne..... 20 
Campeche, dry, American....... 200 
Haematein crystals ............ 100 
ks kn akcnws aed s 20 
Quercitron extract ............ 100 
EAE haere hakiee ends 200 
ince enw ine coe bak 20 
i ee err ree 100 
OE ES Sa een 100 
Alpha naphthylamine .......... 30 
Some Sulphade .....c.sssvee 3,200 
SE. eM. wankin die aatabaiend 1,000 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF WATER PURIFYING 
EQUIPMENT TO MEET 
AT MONTREAL 


Montreal, Quebec, has been chosen 
for the coming meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Water Purify- 
ing Equipment, to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
American Water Works Association, 
during the week of June 20. A full 
representation is expected and plans 
are under way to make this the most 
constructive and interesting meeting 
yet held. 

Adequate and efficient water puti- 
fication is now recognized as a vital 
factor in the operation of nearly all 
industries. There has _ accordingly 
been a rapid expansion of the manu- 
facturers of purification equipment. 
The feeling that they can better serve 
the consumer and themselves by an ex- 
change of ideas has prompted these 
mantifacturers to maintain this organi- 
zation of live-wire representatives. 

One important aim of the association 
is to secure uniformity of contracts and 
sizes of filters. To expedite this pur- 


pose, committees on standardization of 
contracts and filter sizes have been at 
work for some time and full reports, 
tentative 


together with forms and 
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schedules, will be submitted at the com- 
ing meeting. 

Under the able direction of the presi- 
dent, Arthur M. Crane, the organiza- 
tion is successfully following out the 
purposes for which it was formed. The 
name, “Associated Manufacturers of 
Water Purifying Equipment,” has been 
registered in the United States Patent 
Office, and through the efforts of the 
membership and publicity committees a 


substantial increase in members has 
been realized during the past few 
months. 


LEATHER DYEING 





By Dr. E. O. RASSER 


In what follows we endeavor to de- 
scribe a new step in leather dyeing, 
which makes it possible to impart to 
leather light-fast and water-fast colors 
such as have long been in use for cotton 
goods. Hitherto leather dyeing proc- 
esses have been largely ruled by the 
nature of the leather. Basic colors re- 
quiring preliminary treatment of the 
leather, sulphur dyes, mineral colors, 
oil-soluble coal-tar dyes, and the like, 
have been used. 

Dyes for leather must fulfill the fol- 
lowing three conditions: (1) Their be- 
havior in presence of acid must be satis- 
factory; (2) they must be resistant to 
the action of light and water, and (3) 
they must have no deleterious effects 
on the substance of the leather. 

Ignoring for the moment the basic 
colors, which require unconditionally a 
previous treatment of the leather, a pre- 
liminary manipulation of the surface of 
the material is of great use in facilitat- 
ing the application of the dye; this 
process takes the form of a sprinkling 
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with zinc dust, followed by bleaching 
in a bath of sodium sulphite, washing, 
and a further application of sodium 
sulphite. 

Chrome leather is easily, quickly and 
well dyed in solutions of sulphur dyes, 
followed by a mordanting in an acidu- 
lated solution of a basic dyestuff. This 
process may be further improved by 
adding an alkaline emulsion of fat to 
the sulphur dye solution, and simul- 
taneously applying formaldehyde, tan- 
nin, etc. 


MINERAL COLORS 


Mineral colors also give good results 
with leather, fine fiery tints being ob- 
tained with titanium salts, red with 
molybdenum compounds, bright yellow 
with tungsten, and green with vana- 
dium. Fat-soluble coal-tar colors are 
specially suited to certain classes of 
leather goods, used in the proportion 
of 15 parts of dye dissolved in 1,000 
parts of benzine, mixed with 15 parts 
of soap powder and 45 parts of spirit. 
The goods are either immersed in or 
evenly brushed with this mixture, ac- 
cording to convenience. 

In dyeing with dyes easily soluble in 
alcohol, the leather is left in the dye 
long enough for it to acquire the de- 
sired color, and afterwards rinsed and 
well rubbed. 

Certain colors can be better obtained 
with substances other than coal-tar 
dyes, as we are about to describe, but 
we may mention at the outset that the 
intensity of the colors depends on the 
strength of the solutions, and it is ad- 
visable to make a preliminary test to 
ascertain what strength to use for the 
effect desired. 
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Yellow can be obtained by immersing 
the material first in a solution of sugar 
of lead in water, washing with clean 
water, and then placing it in a solution 
of red chromate of potash, to which 
enough soda has been added to give it 
a yellow color. The compound thus 
formed is the well-known chrome- 
yellow. 


(To be concluded.) 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The latest additions to the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company’s range of colors 
comprise, it is announced, Atlantic 
Yellow G, a clear sulphur yellow, and 
Bismarck Brown AY, a very clear, yel- 
low shade of Bismarck Brown. 


W. B. Jones, formerly director of 
dyes at the Newark, N. J., plant of the 
Butterworth-Judson Corporation, has 
been appointed technical director of 
that organization and will now be lo- 
cated at the New York office of the 
company, 61 Broadway. H. S. Jones, 
formerly assistant director of dyes, has 
been appointed director of dyes, with 
offices at the Newark plant. 


Announcement has been made by 
Walter F. Sykes & Co., Inc., dealers in 
dyes and dyewood extracts, that the 
offices of this company have been 
moved from 176 William Street, New 
York City, to 8 Lispenard Street. The 
new quarters of this firm now occupy 
the entire building at the new address. 


Announcement has been made by the 
National Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C., 
that the capital of this company has 
been increased from $200,000 to 
$800,000. 
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Following a walk-out of the worke 
on April 26, due to a refusal to rn 
instate a discharged employee, opera 
tion of the Hamilton Carhartt Cotto 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has been r 
sumed with from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the workers back at their posts. 


A “List of References on Dyestuff. 
has just been published by the Libra 
of Congress, compiled under the diree 
tion of Herman H. B. Meyer, chie 
bibliographer. The list contains no 
only the names of books but referenceg 
to articles in periodicals on this sub 
ject. The first list of this kind, issue 
in 1915, contained 134 entries, whil 
the present one contains 1,650. 


Announcement has been made b 
Turrull & Co., merchants, importe 
and exporters of chemicals, nava 
stores, oils, colors, etc., that the head 
quarters of this concern have been re@ 
moved from 170 Broadway, New Yorkj 
to 140 Liberty Street. 


A special meeting of the stockholé 
ers of the American Woolen Compan 
has been called for May 25, to take ag 
tion on the proposed increase in th 
authorized preferred stock from $40, 
000,000 to $60,000,000, and the sale of 
$20,000,000 of common stock to im 
crease that issue to $40,000,000. : 


Under the laws of Virginia the Feé 
eral Cleaning & Dyeing Company hag 
been incorporated with a capital stoi 
of $100,000. Headquarters of the ne 
concern will be located at Alexandria 
that State, and the incorporators com 
sist of Harry L.. Hoffman, Edna ¥ 
Bumpus, Alexander H. Bell, P. Hoff 
man and Edward B. White. 


The Davis Chemical Products Cont 
pany, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., has bee 
chartered in the office of the Secretat 
of State to operate in the manufactuil 
and sale of chemicals, chemical com 
pounds, acids, dyes, oils, paints, e 
The United States Corporation Com 
pany has been named as agent for 
new concern. 
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“National Colors Are National Assets” 


The line of dyes, fully equal in quality 
and fastness to corresponding pre-war 
types and now comprising nearly 300 


individual dyes, made by the 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


has indisputably established this com- 
pany’s pre-eminence as the leading man- 


ufacturer of coal-tar dyes in America. 


Main Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 








